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By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON. * I Mustrated 


te Colonel commanding accomplished the unusual and the with eyes vacant and opaque with helplessness. If it had not 


unconstitutional—he took the field-receiver from the hands been for the trees he might have turned and shot an anxious 
of the operator and spoke to the fire-trench himself. There glance across the flat and puritan plain behind him. The trees, 
was a small sweat on his forehead as he did this. His hand was however, mattered very little He knew almost to the minute 
weak at the wrist. The kick and smack of the battery im the when he might expect to see something on that plain. And the 
woo ls got between him and his conversation for the first moment, exact minute was not here yet 
in spite of the tight clasp of the headpiece hearing-mechanism. “When,” said the voice, in a tone 


He heard the voice talking at the other end as one hears a wobbly you expect your reinforcements, Si 
The Colonel looked at the watch on his wrist. It was a stare 


a little dificult, ““ when do 
Soon ?' 





song on a bad gramophone He felt that his faculties were 
runnihg away from him, and he pulled himself together with a of habit. He knew the times by heart 


litany of ‘‘ Helloes”’ muttered in plain chant. The voice at the “ Not very soon,” he said. “‘ Twenty-five minutes yet. Our 
‘Isn't that you, Sir?” message caught the reserve batteries watering, and the cavalry 


other end said with biting distinctness 
at least.’ 


And the Colonel answered, with colossal lack of repartee with ‘em. Twenty-five minutes more, 
“It’s me speaking, Arthur.”” The Colonel then wondered what There was a thick pause over the wire. Then the young voice 
The Lieutenant in the fire-trench in answered, not so youthfully, not so cheertully. “‘ Oh— oh, I see 


on earth he would say next 
The Colonel's eyes were still fixed on the Gap. He was seeing 


the Gap helped out the trying moment. 

“You ‘re shooting fine,”’ he declared enthusiastically. ‘‘ Your now what he had not been able to see at the beginning of this 
old guns are giving ‘em it hot and fine. Every shot a target.”’ engagement—-that is, the curd-white vapour of his own shrapnel 
smoke lifting and showing a little through the Gap. Each piece of 


The Colonel's lips were dry, and he licked them. 
his battery was swinging shell over the ridge of the hill and exploding 


“ Ah,” he said, in a voice that yawed and veered over an octave 
“* Ah, we can hit, if we can’t do anythin’ else. The man here tells it at the 


me that you report—that is, ave we doin’ any good?’ Are we oncoming enemy. As 
shrapnel cloud became more apparent. The cloud the Colonel saw 


regulation eighty or so yards in front of the unseen but 
the enemy came closer to the Gap the 


stoppin’ the devils at all?” 

“Drop your ranging another degree,”’ said the distant voice ; 
“they 've broken from the sunk road. Concentrate 
one-five-nought to right, on the field marked 18 
on the map. They ‘re coming across that 


meant the enemy was very close The voiwe from the Gap 
was more sure of itself when it spoke again: it had 





the timbre of tramimg and discipline m it 
“Another two degrees shorter, please, “ir, 
it said. “ They made ground with a run 
then. Same line of direction.” And 


* 


bunched.” 
The Sergeant-Major at the Colonel's 
elbow howled the new directions then, in a second or so, “ Good, you 


through a megaphone as the Colonel caught them hot that time: that 
The ; finishes off the first line -wish they 


hadn't so many infernal lines, 





spoke them ove! his shoulder. 
guns eased off in their calm and 
frantic work for a moment as 
the layers tuned them to the 
correction. It was but a deep 
breath of silence in the uproar 

of the fighting. 

“We're not checkin’ them, 
then?” said the Colonel 
across the ‘phone; his eyes 
lifted, as he spoke, to the 
notch in the hill ahead, as 
though he wanted to look at 


though.’ 

“ How close are they?” 
asked the Colonel in a husky 
voice. 

“ They ‘ve reached our one- 
fifty-range mark in places. I 
say, our rifles are giving them 
dough. We're letting them 
have it as fast as magazines 
ean be worked, and every 
shot is telling. Lord! how 
they are tumbling you ‘d 
think they were comedians 
doing it for the laugh they 
would get It 's like—it ‘s like 

the comic crowd m a cinema 


7. ®, 


his hearer. 

“Not your fault anyhow, 
Sir,” said the younger voice 
across the wire. “‘ Every one 
of your pips gets ‘em plumb. 
There are no misses—but I told 
you that just now. It ‘s gospel, 
anyway.” 

But we don't stop ‘em?” 

“ Couldn't stop ‘em unless you 
had a brigade with you. You shore 
them down by the bushel at every cisively. 


.. 3 ‘ 
shrapnel burst ; but, lordy, that couldn't a ~, nee ' a i No good ? ” | 
The ground 's alive with them. 7 ; * “No good at all We're a handful 


picture - 
Yes,” said the Colonel, and 





he cleared his throat spasmodi- 
cally “ Yes—but will your niffles 


OF ar 


- 
, 


re 


do*’any good?” 
“ No,” said the young voice de 


On 


= 


stop ‘em. ; 
They are piling up in then usual mass, , -— only. We couldn't kill them all if we worked 
' overtime with both hand It's like reaping a 


cornheld with a pocket-knife We ‘re doing 





y’ know. Unt you get help you can't do more y 
than your most Good work, anyhow——not 
your fault, Sir.” “God help us, father,” said the voice our best, but 

The Colonel looked at the Gap before him at the other end of the ‘phone. “ How long will it be 
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“Ten minutes now. They ‘ll be into our lines then—sure.’ 

The Colonel’s grey face broke to a keener sweat. 

‘God help us, my boy,” he said painfully. 

“God help us, father,”’ said the voice at the other end of the 
"phone. 

“You know-—you know they are not to break through the Gap, 
The Colonel spoke into the 


if our human effort can stop them.” 
‘They must be checked 


‘phone with a sort of strained earnestness. 
at all costs——at all costs.”’ 

The ‘phone was silent for a moment. 
said quietly, ‘I’m awfully sorry, father—for you. 


Then the young voice 
It ’s damned 


hard.” 


When the Colonel handed the ‘phone back to the sphinx who 

had managed it previously, his face was grey, but his cold alertness 
had only increased. He went back to his station without dramatic 
display. He managed and nursed his guns without outward 
emotion. $y this time the shells were striking out white plumes 
and bulbs against the grey sky above the crest of the Gap. The 
explosions had the effect of many balls of cotton-wool pinned on 
to a distemper wall. The effect was queer, and even pretty. The 
results were not at all pretty. 
Somewhere about eighty yards 
below the crest of the Gap 
the shrapnel was tearing and 
whipping the lives out of 
many men. On the road 
that led up to the Gap and 
on the soft turf about that 
road the enemy was pushing 
his men up to break through 
the defenders. They had 
reached that point in thei 
heavy assault when all the 
masses of the charge had 
converged and concentrated 
for the final rush against 
a narrow front Into this 
mob the shrapnel was strik 
ing 

Ihe battery, notorious for 
its accuracy, was never more 
accurate. As his son had 
told the Colonel over the tele 
phone, not one shot missed. 

The excessive output of the 

six guns was covering with 
a terrible fire but a few yards 
of space The effect of the 
shrapnel-beat must be almost 
solid And the nearer the 
enemy drew to the Gap the 
closer the front drew together, 
and the more bitter and con 
centrated would be the fire. 
It would go on being more 
and more terrible until the 
reached the Gap. 
that happened — the 


enemy 
When 
narrow canon cut out of the 
steep and difficult hill would 
be nothing less than an in 
ferno It would be pac ked with explosion, scorched and seared 
with an unceasing fire 

Never for a moment would the fire stop Those were the 
orders 

When the enemy launched this attack on an extreme flank 
against this Gap, its chief promise of success came from its elements 
of surprise and power Ihe enemy had collected cleverly and with 
tealthy discretion a big force in a place where a big force was not 
anticipated. It had launched this foree against an exceedingly 
weak one The defenders had relied on the remoteness of the 
position and the natural strength of the Gap itself for defence They 
had none too many troops to spare along their front, and they had 
placed here as much force as they could adequately spare, con 
jidering the extwencn \ handful of men held the works of the 
Gap proper, with a few outposts in a thin line of advance butts 
The Gap itself was actually the only pomt 
Phe crest of the hill was impracti 
A second line of works wa 


down the turther slope 
pre pared for defence and held 
ibl for both offence and defence 
in the plain beneath the Gap, and behind them should have been 
wme reserves, only the firing line had swallowed up those reserves 
at the beginning of the affan This and the Colonel's battery made 


up the total scheme of resistance In the usual way the forces 


“ They ‘re bunching for the rush, Sir.” 


would have been quite adequate to hold the Gap against an ordinary 
attack until reinforcements came up—as they could do very quickly 
at the first alarm. 

peril to the men defending the Gap arose from the fact 
that the attack was not ordinary. It had been driven forward 
with a strength beyond calculation and with a swiftness beyond 
expectation. Other attacks had been launched against different 
sectors of the defending-line points for days, so that an assault here 
had not been thought of. Thus, also, when the alarm had been 
given, the only battery in the reserve was one that had come, 
rather exhausted, out of the general battle-scheme, and, as the 
Colonel said, even that had been caught watering its horses. It 
had promised to come up at a great hurry, and the cavalry 
with it were going to hurry more; but the delay, as well as the 
swiftness of the enemy’s attack, made it doubtful if they could 
arrive in time. ; 

The enemy, indeed, were outstripping the reliefs, which was 
what they intended to do. Their attack had pushed up-hill with 
a fine swing, had swamped over the outposts, and was surging 
upwards at a great pace. The cold and scientific fire of the 
battery, with the Lieutenant in the fire-trench directing it con- 

summately, had checked down 
the headlong fervour of the 
rush, but it had only been able 
to do that. The enemy came 
on more slowly, but they 
came on certainly all the 
same. It had become pretty 
obvious now that they were 
bound to arrive at the crest 
of the Gap before the rein- 
forcements came into. the 
battle. And when they ar- 
rived at the crest it was 
obvious also that they would 
break through the thin and 
indomitable line of defence 
there. 

It was not so much their 
possibility of arriving at the 
crest, but their breaking 
through that made the 
Colonel's face so grey. 

His orders were that they 
must not break through. At 
all costs he was to prevent 
them—as far as humanly 
possible — from doing _ that. 
If the enemy broke through 
they would come out on the 
flank of the defending force, 
would pour down into country 
which, though distant from 
the main line, was yet easy 
ground for an army moving 
to action. If the enemy got 
through here he might swing 
the battle over to this wing, 
for he could pour troops 

through the Gap on to the 
plain, and attack along a 
new front. The Commander 
of the defending army would have to readjust his line; and, 
in a hurry, the manoeuvre would probably prove fatal to 
him At all costs, then, the enemy, even though he reached 
the Gap, was to be prevented coming through = it. rhe 
Colonel, as well as the Commander - in- Chief, considered — that 
this could be done Directly the enemy appeared on top of 
the crest the battery would have to concentrate its guns in 
an annihilating fire on to the head of the attack This, with 
the machine-gun and rifle fire from the second line of works, 
would undoubtedly sweep the Gap clean, blow into eternity every 
human atom in that position: for this side of the Gap was 
woefully exposed to fire the trenches had been cut, for m 
stance, so that the defending guns could search them with 
terrible ease 

The Colonel recognised exactly what he was to do, and what 
his guns could do. His pain was that, when his shells began to 
kill, they would not only slaughter the attacket they would kill 
the few defenders remaining 
The Colonel was now in position behind his ins, and he 
moment of 


could see from the tumult at the Gap that his 


awful duty was very close Ihe shells were bursting high 
up, and the vapour of battle was being torn into vast spr 's 
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_ the battery and the 


. flashes there spread, with astonishing rapidity, 


of agitation by the movements of battling men. The Colonel 
stood very quietly looking at the hill. He had searched it 
closely through his glasses for a last sight of his son, but he 
had not found him. Duty was demanding much of him with 
its inexorable purpose. ™ 

The Battery Sergeant-Major came galloping from the ‘phone, 
and, as he ran, he yelled to the Colonel 

“ They ‘re bunching for the rush, Sir. Mr. 
ready.’ ’ 

As he spoke, the noise that had 
the Gap took on a new and harsher note. 
The hillside no longer intervened between 
tumult of the 
assault. A wild gust of 
drove upwards through the chatter- 
ng of rifles and quick-firers and 


Arthur says, ‘ Get 


come from 














shouting 


the smack of the shells. Then, 
writhing and tortured against 


the sky-line, a whirlwind of 
men lifted in silhouette. 

The muzzles of the guns 
had already dropped to a 
more deadly level. Now they 
began to fire once more. 


The guns leapt off with 
tremendous = and calculated 
energy. They spat shells at 
the Gap in an electric stream. 
A terrific burst of fire leapt 
upward from the fringes of the 


woods and plunged at the ganglion 
of writhing men against the sky-line. # 
Over this ganglion there appeared from 


out the sky a series of bright flashes, 
like the flashes of magnesium bursting from ~~ 
the prettiest kind of rockets; from these 


coronals of delicate smoke. 


Very quickly the coronals blended, and over the Gap there 


hung a banked pall of curded vapour. This vapour settled 
down upon the whirl of men, swirled at first with thei 
mad motions, and then, as it deepened, hung stagnant like a 


always in this womb of smoke the incandescent 
flashes of shrapnel came and went 


sea-fog. But 
and impermanent From 


the supporting trenches the maxims were going at the bubble, 


and their hoses of shot were striking solid into the men—if 
the shrapnel let any live on the crest. The rifles of the 


supports, too, 
were improving 
the killing hour. 
The 
the Gap must 
be Hades 

They 
hear the un 
interrupted 


| 


crest of 
could 


clamour of ex 
plosion —_rever 
berating and 
throbbing as it 


back to 


came 
them from the 
narrow. walls 
of the cutting 
Between those 
walls bursts of 
shells were ex 


ploding every 
fraction of a 


second 


The place 
must be ting 
ling with de 
tonation, and 


dense with the 


down-thresh of 





The reserve battery . . . 





The Commander-in-Chief made a point of congratulating him 


mind should be 


was but a wonder that his 
and comatose while this horrible thing was happen 


thought at all, it 
so blank 
ing—to him. 

All the same, he said nothing and did his work. When the 
reserve battery and the whooping cavalry came bucketting up, he 
did not speak of his son. He stood quiet ; he did his duty quietly. 
But when the guns lifted their fire and the dismounted troopers 
who had gone up the hill began yelling with the heady yell of 


victory, he was glad to “hook in” and go 
back. The reserve artillery had taken the 


place of his over-tired men, and more guns 
were coming along. 
The fat 
fantry 
sent up 
they 
had 
knew 
situation. 
The Colonel did not hear 
the cheering. He was not 
that he had 
situation He 
that he 
into the 
and killed 
that he 
poor few of 


had 


foot-slogging columns of in 
that the Commander had 
chéered the gunners as 
rattled rearward. They 
heard the They 
had saved _ the 


news. 
who 


remembering 
saved the 
was remembering 
had not only fired 
head of the attack 
the men of it, but 
had fired on the 
the defenders left 
killed them 
And his 


sending 


and 


had 


very 


own son's voice 


been directions to the 
last. 

The Commander-in-Chief made a point 
him, and he did it a 


Chief 


of congratulating 


little too heartils Commanders - in 


came bucketting up. 


are sometimes _ like that, the Colonel 
thought. The Commander thought it had been a magnificent 
piece of work. Ihe Colonel wanted to get away He said 
drearily 


‘I’m afraid some of our men suffered I had to fire on to 
perhaps you know that ? ” 
I know,” 


Colonel. 


them too 

“ Yes, 
enough for the 
can't be helped.” 


frowned, but not 
that 


said the Commander He 


‘It’s beastly—but sort of thing 


The Colonel resented a light shade in his tone. He said 
stiffly, “I fear 
they were all 
wiped out 


poo! fellows - 
“ Yes,”” an 
the 
Commander. 
“ Most 
poor fellows in 
deed,.”’ 
“Most? 
said the Colonel, 
had 


with 


swered 


were 


and = he 
difficulty 
his breath 
“Nearly 
all,” said the 
Commander- in 


Chief “ Three 
wert brought 
out I’m re 


commending 
them for de 
they 
deserve it.” 
Three, 
aid the Colonel 
Could 


coration 


Three 
you say 


The obser 













































the soft shrap 
nel bullet And threading those bullets, the nickled pellets of vation officer was one,’ answered the Commander, and his eyes 
the rifle would be boring their way in sweeping charges wefe very kind 
Nothing at all could live in an atmosphere made so scien Ihe Colonel was very quiet before he said, “ Lhe observation 
tifically lethal Anything and everything breathing on the officer was my son, Si 
crest must be annihilated by the defender I know He is to have the highest decoration I 
knew this more than well He was standings can give but I think it is his father who deserves a 
in gazing and gazing at the Gap If he had higher — 
SE OI ROE OE 
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TALES 


By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON. 


BULLET hit the ground with a snuffling pAu/ seventeen 

4 inches from the Captain’s left elbow. The earth was rain- 
sodden and soft, so that practically nothing flicked upward. 

All the same, the Captain jerked a little, in his usual way; and 
the Major didn’t notice him, in Ais usual way. The Major was no 
more than a year or so older than his junior, but he had by many 
years a bigger heart and a broader mind. Also, he imagined he 
knew why the Captain fad the habit of wincing, and, against his 
own feelings, he pitied the fellow. 
So he stared with strenuous 
water, and pretended to make those calculations he had completed 
The enemy, of course, were trying to find 


concentration at the polished 
ninety seconds ago. 
the pontoon train with their shrapnel, just as eagerly as_ their 
riflemen were out to kill the two officers “‘ one time.” 

Che Captain said in an Adam’s-apple school of voice 

“Will you think, or 
thing ?’ 

The Major had decided 
the matter and the river the benefit of another mathematical and 
The Captam had mentioned the two 


you—will we boom out, do raft the 


they would do neither, but he gave 


topographical calculation. 
least dangerous methods of bridging with his infallible instinct for 
personal immunity. Booming out meant that the bridge should 
from its tail, and shoved across stream as each 
Ihe river had to be an amenable 
Rafting meant 


be constructed 
floating bay was completed. 
sort of river for that business ; 
that each section of the bridge would be built in a cove (and, of 
course, under cover), and these sections would be whipped to the 
bridging point and connected up like oiled lightning at a signal. 
Like the rafting-out method, it gave the maximum amount of 
immunity to the workers: but, like rafting, the river 
had to be an ally. This river brute. 

“No,” said the Major ; “ 'fraid those won't 
do. River too deep” (men had to work 
in it at the tail of bridge), “ and banks 
And as for 


this river wasn’t. 


was a 


too steep for booming. 
rafting — where are your coves ?' 

“What about swinging?” 
(That building = your 
bridge against the bank, push 
the head when com 


means 


ing out 
plete, and allowing the way 
of the stream to do the rest.) 

“We might swing her, don't 

you think ?”’ 

“I T’ve been thinking 
that out,” the Major 
“Have you been watching 
that floating He 
pointed to a branch that had 
got the surface 
of the water, but not 
ago, as the leaves were 
fresh and green. “Ihave. It’s 
moved no more than an inch in 
the last No current 
for swinging, you know.” 

The Captain sat back under deeper 


said 
snag?’ 
itself on to 


long 
still 


ten minutes, 


ite, 
Rw. 


Both men looked squarely into each other's eyes. 


cover and sighed. 

“You're right, Jimmy. We must get her 
ticklish 
the bhehters across 


across in the good old way Lord 


help the lot for 


oL us, 
. 
(Coprrigat on U.S.A 
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lilustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


will give it us hot enough! A cheery lot is the lot of the Engineers. 
If we hadn't to be so infernal cold-blooded, I'd like it rather more. 
We could get a smack in somewhere before they finished us.”’ 

“ 1 know,” said the Major; and he also knew that the Captain 
was thinking of Beatrice. That made it harder for Max, he knew 
he was trying not to think of her himself. The twain wormed 
back to the place where the pontoons were waiting hidden. As 
they went they met the first fringes of the light infantry battalion 
rhe light infantrymen were engaged in the 
They were sliding forward 


that was to help. 
natty sport of trying to be Red Indians. 
on the most tender portions of their anatomy, and each hand’s- 
breadth of cover appealed to them with infinite allure. The Major 
picked out the Section Commander nearest, not by his bonny little 
had none, but because his face was washed, 
which is a sign of the officer caste. The Major yelled precise and 
pointed details of the river bank, which the Section Commander 
The Section Commander, indeed, was 
an assured and cheering soul. He was firmly convinced that the 
bridge-building trick was going to be a simple and even luxurious 
piece of work. He had brought up his chaps to help. He had a 
great heart skill. Even before the Engineers had 
reached the train they heard the crisp, rivetter-like tapping of the 
light-infantry rifles along the river bank. 

Their own artillery, too, was swinging shells over a coppice and 
over the The gunners out the batteries 
planted on the further bank and killing them. The artillery would 
have to keep a lot of the shelling down if the bridge was to be built. 
The job would be impossible without the artillery, though it would 


sword, because he 


understood like a craftsman. 


and a lot of 


stream. were nosing 


be bad enough in any case. 
The Major 

Captain 

the 


the 
was 
kept 


this, but 
His face 
though he 
and issued his 
orders without quaver. The Major 
watched him, and felt) sorry. It 
didn’t seem quite fair that Max 
should have to go down in the 
thick of that hell, knowing 
what was waiting for him back 
at home. After all, if both 
of them had been after 
Beatrice, Max had won her. 
It didn’t seem quite cricket 
that the winner should lose 
now, and the loser would 
probably win out of this 
affair. Max quite 
calm, but the Major could 
the and the 
promise of sapping 
at his heart. The first pon 
was off at a rush, with 
the giddy Lieutenant boy bump- 
ing it on at top-notch. 

Before the Captain left with the 

second the Major was at his side 
“ Stay here, Max,” he said crisply. “I'm 
going down to the river. Pass the stuff out 
I'l 


knew 
particularly. 
wood 


and the Captain 
knew it 
colour of ashes, 


himself calm enough, 


was 
see memory 
Beatrice 


toon 


to me as quickly as you 
signaller into the willows 


The 


can get a 


stiffened and 


nud ovr iras. 


Captain turned and 
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stared. Both men looked squarely into each other’s eyes, and both 
thoroughly understood. 

“ Thanks, Jimmy,’’ said the Captain very quietly ; “ but that ’s 
not necessary.” 

The Major felt a little exasperated, as men thwarted in self- 
sacrifice do fe¢l a little exasperated, but he didn’t feel much. He 
was not of the small type. 

“We needn't have any melodrama about this,’ 
he said calmly. “It’s perfectly reasonable 
that you should work here and I should 
work at the river bank. I’ve got the 
idea into my head—that ’s enough.” 

“It’s not to be done, Jimmy,” 
said the Captain; but he wasn’t 
very much in earnest. “I 
couldn't possibly allow it.” 

“You're not asked to 
allow,” said the Major 
hardly. “If anyone does 
allowing here, I’m the 
feller. Do what you ‘ve 
got to do, and don’t talk.” 

The Major went down 
with the second pontoon 
and the timber wagon, 
driving them like a minor 
express, to the river bank. 

The first pontoon was al- 
ready out on the river and 
anchored : in the lightning habit 
of the Engineers, the baulks of 
the fifteen-foot span were already 
down, and the chesses that formed 
the roadway were going down like 
magic. As the second pontoon was run 
into the stream and towed out, the span 
of the first was practically complete, the 
ribands rack-lashed to the baulks, and the 
eight-foot pathway completed. Over this 
span the Engineers swarmed like ants with 
their baulks and chesses, and the second bay was leaping to life at once. 

The Major was at the end of the span by this. He was standing 
over the water, as excited as the Sphinx and infinitely more 
practical. Under him the water was beginning to spit up in irre- 
sponsible fountains, and even in the wood about him he could hear 
the slap of the bullets driving home. A man with a baulk on his 
shoulder took a long stagger near him, fell forward over his boots, 
threw water all over the advancing bridge head as he took the stream. 
The Major might have tried to save him if he hadn’t seen his head 


as he fell. 

The whole of the 
water was break 
ing into flashes of 
spume, but the 
bridge grew. The 
enemy were pump- 
ing shell at it, and 
the water burst 
up in cascades as 
these struck, but 
the growing spans 
were immune for 
the moment. The 
artillery was doing 
good work. If it 
hadn't quite sub 
dued the enemy's 
guns, it had flur 
ried the gunners. 

The Major was 
astonishingly calm. 
He had done this 
sort of thing so 
often before on ser 
vice and in practice 
that he did it now 
like a clock. Even 
when the enemy's 
ranging became bet 
ter, and the shrapnel not only came over but flogged the planking 
with its iron thongs, he worked as surely as a builder's foreman. He 
was not only preoccupied with his work, he was preoccupied with his 
He could think quite easily. His job at the moment was 
His mind was working round Max and Beatrice. 


— “ 
PAw: : 


thoughts. 
purely mechanical. 





The Major might have tried to save him if he hadn't 
seen his head as he fell. 


One time they will build too swiftly for the gunners, and then they will win. 


Hard luck on Max, he was thinking. They had both played fair about 
Beatrice ; but Max, who had the brains, had won in the end. He had 
thought he himself had had a chance once. Beatrice had been very 
sweet—but then Beatrice couldn’t help being sweet to her dog even. 
When Max had told him how things were between Beatrice and him- 
self he had known he was out of the running. Max had been cut up 

about breaking it to him; no wonder—they were pals. 

But, in spite of his nervousness, he had done it well— 

he had got the truth out, and the truth had been 
final. Beatrice preferred Max to Jimmy, and 
had said so. “ Poor old Max,” sighed the 
Major ; “‘ this war cut right in on his 
luck. No wonder he shies at a job 

like this.”’ 

The enemy made their first 
hit when the fourth bay was 
half-way done. A percussion 

shrapnel plunged on to the 

third pontoon and blew it to 

glory. The fourth pontoon 

tipped like a swing, and the 

Major came down hard on 

the baulks. Three of the 

Sappers were in the water, 

but they could swim like 

ducks. Another yelled.as he 

struck water; he came up 

under the Major, and the Major 

had just enough wits left from 

his bump to hoick him by his 

collar-band and hold him tight. 

The man could only use one arm. 

The water was swashing up and hitting 

the Major in the face ; and even when he 

was free of it he could hear the shrapnel 
striking down at the water with the noise 

of flung gravel. He wondered how long he 

had to live; and he was angry because, 
after all, the sacrifice he had made wouldn't 
serve. Max would have to come along and 
take his risk. But the shrapnel hit everything but the Major. After 
he had been hanging there an eternity of about forty seconds, a Ser 
geant came along and pulled both of them into safety. The bridge, 
what was left of it, swayed like a drunken nightmare as the Sergeant 
exerted his strength, but he did the trick well. The Major shook 
himself, and got to work again. The third pontoon was gone, but the 
anchors of the other pontoons had held and the roadway was still 
holding at the joins, thanks to the ribands and rack-lashings. The 
first two bays were almost intact. It wasn't so bad, thought the Major, 
and the Engineers 
began building once 
more. They began 
to build that bridge 
five separate times. 
There was a blind, 
antlike tenacity 
about them. Smash 
the bridge, and at 
once the only 
thought that oc 
curred to them was 
to get at it and 
build it out again. 
They have the habit 
of building again. 
They know per 
fectly well that one 
time they will build 
too swiftly for the 
gunners, and then 
they will win. The 
gunners on the 
other bank worked 
hard ; but the artil 
lery behind the trees 
had found them 
out, and were mex 
orably smothering 
them with thei 
fire. Thus the bridge moved steadily on. Each time it was 
smashed it crept forward yet further before it was smashed agam 
The Major should have been killed many times. He was not 
touched. He worked steadily with his men at the bridge-head, 
and he advanced slowly as it advanced. There were moments 
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when the gunners appeared to be shelling him exclusively ; there 
were periods when the riflemen across the river appeared to devote 
all their attention and skill to his one person. The bridge was 
rattling with the drum-taps of death, the baulks stripping and 
bursting into clouds of silver splinters as the bullets struck. The 
Major stood amid the pack of death, doing his job without hurry, 


Spreading outward over the pastures in long cobwebby lines. 


and apparently without nerves. He was an animated Buddha 
giving an example of calm to the world of perennial calm under 
the most trying of circumstances. When he thought about his 
position at all, he mentioned to his mind that it would be very 
hard on Max if his good luck should have tailed at the end, and that 
it was as well not to take risks. He also told himself that Beatrice 
was worth it—but when he told himself that, he felt rather self-con- 
scious, and remembered so many actors who had said that sort of 
thing in a cream-coloured limelight. He shuddered at himself in any 
sort of limelight. But though he had sacrificed himself, he wasn't at 
all jolly in the situation. He liked dying about as much as 
any healthy man—that is, he did not like it at all. Although 
he appeared cali, he knew exactly what shrapnel was meant 
to do, and what nickel-coated bullets (the brutes had a 
habit of turning in the air, and the wound they made when 
they came side-on was vile) ought to do. There were 
morgents when his throat was scorched and his head 
realy to burst with the hammering of his pulse. He was 
afraid enough, and he didn’t feel the least heroic ; but he 
stuck to his job, which shows that, after all, he was no 
different from any other officer the world over, though 
he had taken Max's place and risk. 

But he was not killed. His uniform was holed in 
several places, but miracles seemed to wait on him, to 
serve him. After a time he forgot about the shrapnel, and 
he forgot about Max, and he forgot about Beatrice. All he 
thought about was the fine problem of getting his bridge 
across. His work got hold of him, and he wanted to do it 
well. When they smashed the middle span as his boys 
were getting a ramp on to the further bank, it was only by 
a huge effort that he remembered it was his duty to be calm 
and cheerful under all manner of nasty circumstances. It 
was a bad break, but they healed it all right, with the 
shrapnel kicking up a shower-bath all about them, and the 
sting of picric vapour cutting into their very eyes and lungs. 
In a flash of minutes the first delighted platoon of the 
infantry went rollicking and grinding over the gravel his 
men had thoughtfully scattered on the chesses. Two bat 
talions of infantry romped over in sections of fours ; broke 
to the bank ; went spreading outward over the pastures in 
long, cobwebby lines. As they pressed forward the enemy s 
firing-line became more nervous, the enemy's batteries edged back. 
Cavalry in half-sections passed over the bridge, the troopers leading 
the horses ; and after them lolled the jogging horse-guns, making the 
bridge dip and swing and the water cluck against the pontoons as 
they crossed. When the horse-guns were over, the Major's job was 


done. He crossed back himself, making for the Engineers’ camp. 





As he went, Max and Beatrice came again into his mind. He 
did not think at all about what he had done; he hoped that Max 
had got off as free as he had. There were a few bullets dropping 
about, but the main game had ended, and now all was fairly safe. 
As he came near the camp he saw the bearers were busy, and he saw 
there had been a few casualties. The first of the stretcher-parties 

crossed his path, and he had to step aside to let it go 
The man on the stretcher put up an arm as the bearers 
passed, and the man on the stretcher called out “ Jimmy.” 

Max was on the stretcher, and the Major had only to 
look at him once to know that he would soon be a dead 
man. The Captain knew that too. 

“ They got me,” he said, “‘ twenty minutes ago. I was 
well under cover, but the infernal thing lobbed right 
over—shrapnel. Too close for any chance for me.” 

“ All right, old chap,” said the Major easily, in spite 
of the unpleasant pain under his chest. “ You write and 
tell me all about it when you get to the base hospital. 
You ‘ll be fitter then, and you 'd better get to the dress- 
ing-station before the crowds arrive.” 

“You ‘re a bad liar, Jimmy,” said Max, “ but a real 
good sort. I know when done ’s done. I’m done 
But I’m afraid I’m a bad sort and a good liar. 
you a lie about Beatrice.” 

“ All right, old sport. 
that too.” 

“ T hed,” said the Captain grimly. “I tell you I lied. 
Beatrice don’t want me—she wants you. When I told you 
you otherwise, | was playing for keeps. She told me how 
her heart stood when she turned me down. But I thought 
if I warned you off—kept you away, you know—she 'd 
come round to me when she found she was neglected. 
You said I had the brains. I used 'em—against you. I 
knew your nature and | knew hers. You ‘re both of the 
non-speaking type. So I lied. I tell you I lied. I've 
kept a letter of hers which will tell you about it. I’ve 
kept it for this sort of thing. Now, so long.” 

The Captain went off to the dressing-station. They took 
him along to the field-hospital an hour later, but he died in the 


I told 


You write from the base about 


motor-ambulance on the way. 

The Major read Beatrice’s letter. 
woman would write to a man she had rejected, but still liked a 
great deal. There was a lot about the Major in it. Beatrice 
said that she couldn't understand the Major. He had not come 
near the place since Max had proposed and been told why he was 
rejected. Beatrice said plainly Max knew how her heart was, and 
she wanted him to use all his power to get the Major to come to 


It was the sort of letter a 


“So | lied. | tell you | lied. . . . Now, so long.” 


if only for an explanation. Beatrice, poor 
The letter made it obvious 


see her or to write 
girl, was evidently at her wits’ end. 
how much she wanted the Major 

“ Poor old Max ! ighed the Major as he wrote the sort of 
letter Beatrice wanted—to Beatrice “ Poor old Max, his luck 


was dead out.”” He had forgotten all about his sacrifice. 
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| . VEN when her husband’s brother came in from the fields the 
woman did not look up or shift from her graven attitude. 
she had been sitting in this way for nearly an hour, staring 
with eves that did not attempt vision at the gold-mottled dust 
beyond the doorway of the farm. She might be posing as a statue 
if Lassitude. Her husband’s brother came in and looked at her, but 
1 said nothing, because, like her, he came of a say-little race. He 
i stocky and uncouth man, looking bull-necked without his 
moving with the slight shuffle of the yeoman farmer, which 
he was. He lit his pipe with a paper spill ‘ignited at the fire—the 
oom was the kitchen as well as the living-room of the small farm 
ind he stood bluntly with his back to the grate, smoking, and 
ooking at the sun, and looking at the woman. He had the attitude 
of a man preparing to say some delicate and appropriate thing. 
wen by the way he looked at the woman that he knew 
and that, if Nature had only permitted him that 
say something that would comfort her a 
and after much thought, he asked her when 


4 


It could be 
her to be poorly, 
ort of brain, he would 
vreat deal 
the meal would be vende, 

The woman probably understood him a great deal better than 
he cid himself She looked up and smiled. She was attractive 


In the end 


vhen she smiled, for she was young, good-looking, and amiable. 
she was all this w.thout being 

particularly distinguished. She 

was obviously of her brother 

in-law’s class and thus of het 

husband's. All belonged to that 

industrious but for ever strug- 

ving race of small farmers ; 

decent, respectable, profoundly 
ordinary people who work extra- 
ordinarily hard and are yet for 
ever on the border - line © of 
poverty The woman smiled at 
the man and told him that the 
meal would not be ready yet. 
Jan, who was her husband, was 
not back. 

The man by the grate was 
surprised at this, and his mind 
seized the opportunity of his 
disturbance to slip out a ques 
tion about the woman’s health. 
He heard what he had expected 
to hear— that the woman wasn't 
very well at all, and he was 
worry, for he understood that 
that meant very il. 
saying so, he asked 
behaving a little 
and his brother 


Instead of 
about 
Jan. Jan was 
strangely latterly, 
was anxious about him 

Thought Jan was over 
hauling the ploughing gear,” he 
said. “' What's he 
time ?° 

1 don't know,” sat the 


woman weary He left soon 


away for this 


ifter you went out He 
oll bee vl 
Into town aid the brother, and he looked at her blankly. 
That it muswered the woman. “ He went on his bicycle 


He told me the tine he I thought at first it was 


Jan when | heard you coming 


would be back. 


axl he had to go mto town, and that ‘s 





The man at the grate was no longer at the grate, and he was 
not listening to her quiet monotone. He had gone to the door, 
and was looking townwards anxiously. He could not see very far, 
but the action gave him relief. Jan, he was thinking, was acting 
the fool these days ; and these were days in which he had no right 
to act the fool. Besides, the feller had a wife so sick that she 
would probably die if any harm came to him. 

“He shouldn't do it,’ he said savagely, but not to the woman 
particularly. ‘‘ He has no right messing about the town. Civilians 
have no right to be fooling about, especially in town. I don't 
like it 

The woman looked up sharply, her lethargy abruptly dispelled. 

‘ They ‘ve not been shooting again,” she gasped, “ or fighting ? ° 

“No; it’s not that,” said the man. “ The officer they ‘ve got 
now don’t shoot so quick as the old one. All the same, it doesn’t 
do to go poking about where soldiers are. They don’t like it. I 
don't like it meself.”’ 

The woman was a little mystified ; she 
not quite able to grasp the whole system of military action, pro- 
cedure, and suspicion. If there was no shooting or fighting in the 
town (and there had been a lot in the past), she could not quite see 
where the danger came to her husband. Her husband’s brother was 

not so sanguine. Jan had been 
into town rather often lately, 
and, though Jan had bought his 
wife many comforts there, the 
brother had wondered how he 
had managed to possess so much 
money. Albert had not the quick 
wits that had gone to Jan in 
the family make-up; but these 
visits to the town, the presence 
of the Invader in the town, and 
Jan's unexpected ability to spend 
seemed to him a_ suspicious 
trinity of events. He did not 
say all this exactly to Jan’s 
wife, because he did not wish to 
make her afraid. He said that 
the soldiers of the Invader were 
a suspicious crew. 

The woman was wondering 
what they had to be suspicious 
about when her husband came 
through the farmyard wheeling 
the bicycle. He waved his hand 
to them as he went towards the 
barn in which the machine was 
stored; and Mary, who had 
begun to think indignantly that 
Albert was stupid enough to 
think her husband might be 
taken for one of these spies they 
had all heard so much about, 
began to think only of her hus- 
band and her husband's coat. As 


was a simple person, 


The woman looked up sharply, her lethargy abruptly dispelled. he waved to them, she noticed 


that there was a big rent at the 
back just below the left shoulder. She was a neat woman, and the 
sight of the damage affronted her. With feminine swiftness, she 
decided that by mending that rent at once she would be able to 
When Jan came in 
Jan was 


get it done just in time to serve the meal 
the first thing she wanted from him was his coat. 
singularly lke his brother, only his face was keener that 1s, 
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| - VEN when her husband’s brother came in from the fields the 

woman did not look up or shift from her graven attitude. 
sitting in this way for nearly an hour, staring 
vision at the gold-mottled dust 
beyond the doorway of the farm. She might be posing as a statue 
Her husband's brother came in and looked at her, but 
because, like her, he came of a say-little race. He 
tocky and uncouth man, looking bull-necked without his 
oat, moving with the slight shuffle of the yeoman farmer, which 
was. He lit his pipe with a paper spill ‘ignited at the fire—the 
room was the kitchen as well as the living-room of the small farm 
ind he stood bluntly with his back to the grate, smoking, and 
ooking at the sun, and looking at the woman. He had the attitude 
of a man preparing to say some delicate and appropriate thing. 
cen by the way he looked at the woman that he knew 
and that, if Nature had only permitted him that 
ort of brain, he say something that would comfort her a 
vreat deal. In the end, and after much thought, he asked her when 
tre meal would be ready. 

rhe woman probably understood him a great deal better than 
looked up and smiled. She was attractive 


she had been 
with eyes that did not attempt 
if Lassitude. 
he said nothing, 


Va t 


} 


It could be 
her to be poorly, 
would 


he cid himself She 
and amiable. 


vhen she smiled, for she was young, good-looking, 
she was all this w.thout being 
particularly distinguished. She 


was obviously of her brother 
in-law’s class and thus of her 


husband's. All belonged to that 


industrious but for ever strug- 
vling race of small farmers ; 
decent, respectable, profoundly 


ordinary people who work extra- 
ordinarily hard and are yet for 
ever on the border - line of 


poverty The woman smiled at 
the man and told him that the 
meal would not be ready yet. 
Jan, who was her husband, was 
not back. 

The man by the 
surprised at this, and his mind 
opportunity of his 


a ques- 


grate was 


seized the 
disturbance to slip out 
tion about the woman's health, 
He heard what he had expected 
to hear— that the woman wasn't 
very well at all, and he was 
sorry, for he understood that 
that meant very il. Instead of 
saying so, he asked about 
Jan. Jan was behaving a little 
strangely latterly, and his brother 
was anxious about him 
Thought Jan was 
hauling the ploughing gear,”’ he 
said. “* What ‘s he 
| «don't know,” 


woman wearily He left soon 
axl he had to go into town, and that ’s 


overt 


away for this 


time 
and the 


ifter you went out He 

ill bee ud.’ 
Into town 
That it 

He told me the time he would be back. 


ail the brother, and he looked at her blankly. 
imswered the woman. “ He went on his bicycle. 
I thought at first it was 


Jan when | heard you coming 
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The man at the grate was no longer 
not listening to her quiet monotone. 
and was looking townwards anxiously. 
Jan, he was thinking, 


but the action gave him relief. 
the fool these days ; 
to act the fool. Besides, 


“He shouldn’t do it,’’ 
particularly. 


have no right to be fooling about, 


like it 


The woman looked up sharply, her lethargy 
* They ‘ve not been shooting again,” 
said the 


“No: it’s not that,” 


now don’t shoot so quick as the old one. 
do to go poking about where soldiers are. 


don't like it meself.’”’ 


The woman was a little mystified ; she 


‘ He has no right messing about the town. 











at the grate, and he was 
He had gone to the door, 
He could not see very far, 
was acting 
and these were days in which he had no right 
the feller had a wife so sick that she 
would probably die if any harm came to him. 


he said savagely, but not to the woman 


Civilians 
especially in town. I don't 


abruptly dispelled. 
she gasped, “ or fighting ? 
‘ The officer they ‘ve got 
All the same, it doesn’t 

They don't like it. I 


” 


man. 


was a simple person, 


not quite able to grasp the whole system of military action, pro- 


cedure, and suspicion. If there 


was no shooting or fighting in the 


town (and there had been a lot in the past), she could not quite see 


where the danger came to her husband. 


The woman looked up sharply, her lethargy abruptly dispelled. 


back just below the left shoulder. 
affronted her. 
decided that by mending that rent at once 


sight of the damage 


get it done just in time 


the first thing she wanted 


singularly hke his brother, only 


OE” 


to serve 
from 





Her husband’s brother was 
not so sanguine. Jan had been 
into town rather often lately, 
and, though jan had bought his 
wife many comforts there, the 
brother had wondered how he 
had managed to possess so much 
money. Albert had not the quick 
wits that had gone to Jan in 
the family make-up; but these 
visits to the town, the presence 
of the Invader in the town, and 
Jan's unexpected ability to spend 
seemed to him a_ suspicious 
trinity of events. He did not 
say all this exactly to Jan’s 
wife, because he did not wish to 
make her afraid. He said that 
the soldiers of the Invader were 
a suspicious crew. 

The woman was wondering 
what they had to be suspicious 
about when her husband came 
through the farmyard wheeling 
the bicycle. He waved his hand 
to them as he went towards the 
barn in which the machine was 
stored; and Mary, who had 
begun to think indignantly that 
Albert was stupid enough to 
think her husband might be 
taken for one of these spies they ¢ 
had all heard so much about, 
began to think only of her hus- 
band and her husband's coat. As 
he waved to them, she noticed 
that there was a big rent at the 
She was a neat woman, and the 

With feminine 
she would be able to 


swiftness, she 


the meal. When Jan came in 
him was his coat. Jan was 
his face was keener — that 1s, 
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. though the kmship was strikmely apparent physically, it was 
i strikingly dissimilar when their faces were compared. Albert was 
ill solid industry, honesty, bluntness, and kindliness, and his face 
; looked tke that. Jan's face was not unpleasant, but it was alert 
above his station, and that gave tt a look which might be called 
13 foxy, but which wasn't truly foxy because it was obvious Mary's 
4 husband was a decent, pleasant, industrious fellow. He simply had 
‘a: the habit of employing his brain where Albert merely employed 
Vos his industry, because he obtained better results. This did not mean 
rs that Albert was a fool, because when Albert saw a thing he was 
hae quick enough in grasping it and acting upon his vision. His 
WA difficulty was the immediate seemg of anything. 
," lowever, he had seen something very definitely now, and it was 
} making him frown during those moments when husband and wife 
“rected each other and Marvy’s will struggled for the possession of 
the coat her entire soul told her she must mend before she moved 
) ty serve the meal. Jan had suddenly developed an unnatural 
ln listaste of appearing tn his shirt-sleeves hke his brother, and was 
+. “ently repulsing his sick wife in this battle for a mere 


torn garment. Albert felt even more suspicious about 
that ; he scowled deeper, and told his brother 
« that he had better let the woman have it. He 
put emphasis on his words, and his quick- 
witted brother looked at him swiftly, 


4 ‘ 
¢ aml as swiftly dropped his hand to ei 
, the top of a little dirty book, one “ 


of those books of terribly bad 
paper sold in his country, and 
used by the most prudent and 
slightly educated of the house- 
wives as expense-books. He 
did not the 
dramatically, but he did it 
He frowned 


N 
>» 


ey 


- 


*, 





do act melo- 


instinctively. 





x4 himself when he saw that . 
y his brother had caught 
vy his gesture, and pre 
rh tended that his fingers 
y had some other business 
than with the book. 
Albert said evenly that 
| Jan had better let that 
go too. And the way he 


said it, and the way he 
looked, decided Jan that 
perhaps it would be as 
if his were 
mended. It would, for 
one thing, take Mary out 
of the kitchen into her bed 


well coat 





room, where her sewing 
tackle was, and the men 
would be able to talk. It 


was palpable that Albert had 





much to say. 
Whatever he had to say, it 
was never fully said. The two men 
watched Mary out of the door, 
Albert had begun to accuse Jan and 
to tell him that what he was doimg would 
lead to his own death and his wife's if he 
were caught, and Jan had begun to put a bold 
face of demal forward, when the troopers rode 


—— 
“* 
a 
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into the farmyard. They came in quite un- The tuo men had only 
y expectedly and abruptly, and the officers who ene teh of 
were leading them remed up before the door of 
the farm before the brothers had grasped the meanimg and the 
| danger of their presence. The two men had only time to ex- 
change one look of terror when the Captain and the Lieutenant 
1% of the patrol had come to the door, had entered the kitchen, and 
oY were telling the two farmers that they and thei patrol were to be 


billeted upon them, that their wants would have to be attended 
to, and the ordinary papers would be given im exchange and the 


ordinary compensation paul. 
The two officers were of another corps to that which had first 
They 


Te - - 
wus es 


Ne: 


invaded the district ; they were not so brutal as the old lot 


were made of a gentler and more homely quality ; and also orders 
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sometimes happens, the slower-witted brother who showed him- 
self more ready at this critical moment. When the officers had 
stated their business, Albert realised that the affair was no 
more than ordmary, and the mere fact that the troopers had 
come here did not mean that his brother's spying had been 
found out, and that they might, after all, come out safely from 
this accidental moment. He met the officers politely, his simple 
countenance hiding whatever emotions there withm him, 
and he said 


were 





‘We must do as you suggest if you press this matter. But I 
would like to tell you that we have a very sick woman here—the 
of my brother. It will make her fearful if soldiers are 
stationed here, and her illness will make it difficult for us to attend 
to you properly. Could you pass us over this time ? ” 
The Captain was a big man, a little stout and easy. He was 
a good soldier, and a just soldier of an old school his countrymen 
had left behind m their progress to ruthless efficiency. That is, 
though he could be stern and hard, he was always fair, and some- 
times a little human. 


wite 


He was human now, for he had 
a wife of his own, and she was sometimes ailing. 

“ The woman he sand: 
and he was gomg to say that perhaps some 


has nothing to fear,” 


arrangement might be made, when the 
Sergeant came to him and said that 
all the troopers were in ther 


quarters and everything was settled, 
When he heard that the Cap 
tam, not with apology, but with 
a note of kindness in his voice, 


said, ““ I'm afraid it cannot 
be helped. We cannot go 
elsewhere now.” The Ser- 


geant, instead of retiring, 
had remained. His shrewd 
had examined the 
two brothers, his glance 
had taken in all the 
details of the kitchen, 
and he had begun to 
speak to the Lieutenant. 
Albert had seen this, 
but he had not lost his 
nerve. 

“ Very then,” 
he said to the Captam, 
do the best 

we can for you. But my 
brother had better speak 
to his wife, so that she will 
not come upon the soldiers 
that would be 
painful to her.” He swung 

about to face his brother, and 
his eyes had a meaning for Jan 
“You had better go and tell 
Mary,” he finished, and Jan under 

stood what he He mut- 
tered a surly “ Very well,” and walked 


eyes 





well, 


“we must 


suddenly 


meant 


towards the door. 





But the Lieutenant was at the door 
before him, and the Sergeant was at the 
Lieutenant's elbow 
Jan had courage, and now that he had 
time to exchange command of himself he had wits also. The sur- 
enesee. prise he affected was excellent, and his vowe, 


when he spoke, was more angry than fearful 
He said, rather contemptuously 
My wife is im the room behind that 


but perhaps that was real 
"Will vou stand aside ? 
and | want to warn her before the sight of you and your 
The Lieutenant sax! nothme at all, but 
The Sergeant looked at 
vearching look 
"s the 
gesture, as 


door, 
troopers frightens her.”’ 
looked 


a strong, 


he at the Sergeant Jan, from toes 


to haw 

I'm about sure that one,” he said jan swore at both 
though to force his way 
the 


He had it unpouched im a flash. 


of them, and made angry 
the The 
most powerful effort of argument 
the 


in 


past Lieutenant Lieutenant, however, possessed 


Jan stopped dead as soon a automatic pistol pomted at hrs 














to be more concilatory had been posted to the troops occupymeg chest The big Captain had not stirred at all, but he had grown 
this district All the same, the officers were soldierly, firm men, sterner As the Lieutenant's pistol came out, he asked what all 
is and, tt they could be more kindly, that did not prevent them from this trouble was 
tS showing they meant business if busimess was im the am This ‘You remember the Sergeant telling us that he saw a man 
ky at mosphere is well as the sudden descent of the Invaders, standing behind a tree— when he thought he wasn't seen, of cour 
b numbed the two farmers, and they watched the troopers and thet making notes of our artillery limes Well. the Sergeant says 45 ts 
he commander ke men caught red-handed m a crime. It was, as the man.” atinwed on Fe Wes 
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1914: The fisherman and his Gillie. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY A. C. MICHARL 
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Continurd trom Page xv 
“ The Sergeant,’ 
The Captain was particularly stern 
“ You ‘re certain, Sergeant ?"’ he demanded. 

“ Almost,”’ said the Sergeant. “‘ This fellow ‘s the same build. 

He has th’ same way o' carryin’ his shoulders. The same figure.” 
‘No more than that ? ”’ said the Captain hardly. “ Didn't you 

see his face, man 
“He was a good way away, and he 

was gone before I c’d get at ‘im. But 

I c’n swear to this chap’s figure.’ 

Jan was tongue-tied, but Albert's wits 


said Jan, without emotion, “1s a har.’ 


were sharp enough 

“ That means you could swear to my 
figure too. You could swear to the figure 
of all our blood-relatives, and to half the 
people of this district for the matter of 
that. We're all built the same here.”’ He 
turned to the Captain. “ To see a man 
in the distance and then say you can 
recognise his figure isn't proof.” 

“Ho, that’s all right,”’ said the Ser- 
geant. ‘I’ve got my proof.”” He faced 
both men deliberately, examining them 
“It might have bin you, o’ 
course,”’ he spat at Albert ;“ you're like. 
] own | might ‘a’ made a mistake in that. 
But my proof makes no mistake. Th’ 
man | saw," he spoke deliberately, “ th’ 
man I saw had on a brown coat, an’, wot 
is more, that coat were torn—torn bad on 
the back. I ‘d pick 1 out m a hundred 
Find that coat, and that’s finding my 


carefully. 


mal 
jan had gone very pale; he was not 
thinking of himself, he was thinking of 
Mar\ If they killed him, he didn’t . 
mind; but his killing would mean the Wn 
death of Mary in the condition she was Fy 
in, and that thought weakened him with 
a tremendous fear. Albert was thinking 
the same thing also, but it affected him 
His eves were hard, but he 
The Captain turned to him as he laughed, 


SESTIER 


differently 
laughed ironically 
eyeing him severely 
“ You don't beheve the Sergeant,”’ he said. He was even a 
little reheved that he might not, after all, have to shoot Jan, an 
act repugnant to him as a happily marned man. He saw hope in 
Albert's laughter, and he was just gomg to put a question or two 
that would clear up the matter when Mary herself 
came imto the room. Mary was carrying the 
brown coat 
She stopped directly she was im 
the room, not so much at the 
sight of the soldiers, but at 
the exclamation of the 
Sergeant 
The Sergeant had 
sworn cheerfully, and 
then he had cried 
“1 sed it was a 
brown coat it 1s 
a brown coat. An’ 
look at th’ mendid 
tear in it.” 
Jan could do 
nothing at all. He 
could only stare at 
his wife who, he 
thought, had con 
demned him to death. 
It was Albert who again ad 
showed sense in action “ 
though he had probably 
made up his mind already as 
to what he would do. In any case 
he did it briskly He 
wards Mary to snatch the coat from 
jumped, he called 


jumped to 


her, and, as lhe 


out 
Mary. oh, Mary, why did you 


bring my coat mn 
He might have got hold of the coat, but the Sergeant 


; 


was there fir 
The Sergeant grabbed the coat with his left hand, and im his 


Jan stopped dead as soon as the automatic pistol 
pointed at his chest. 


He found the note-book im it, 


The Captain examined the coat. 
and what was in the note-book was final home The facts were enough for 


right was the largest type of service revolver. He held this in a 
line with Albert’s stomach, and its intention was obvious. The 
coat he flung from him so neatly that it fell at the feet of the 
Captam, and, as it fell, he said 

“If the fellow hasn't taken the note- book out, it should 
be in the pocket. An’ the note-book 'll tell ye about him 
better’n me.”’ 

He held Albert at arm's length while 
the Captam examined the coat. He 
found the note-book in it, and what was 
in the note-book was final 

“ This 'I) do,” he said. “ Take your 
man, Sergeant. The blackguard 's 
a spy. Shoot him out of hand.”’ 

It was here that Jan called out 
loudly 

“ No,” he shouted. “ By the Lord, 
this won't do! I can’t allow this.” 

And Albert snarled at him sav- 
agely—‘“‘ You shut up. This hasn't 
got anything to do with you. You 
look after your wife Mary—and shut 
your mouth.’ 

Jan was startled at the mention 
of his wife's name, but he was not 
quite silenced. He moved towards the 
Captain 

“Look here, this is all wrong,” he 
cried. “My brother has done nothing 
at all. You ’ve made a bad mistake.”’ 

“ There is nothing to make a mis- 
take about in this book. Unless, of 
course ""—he turned to Albert—* unless, 
of course, this book , 

“The book's mine,” said Albert 
sullenly. “ Do you think I like own- 
ing to it-—and getting what’s coming 
through owning ? ”’ 

To Jan he said, “ You ‘re only getting 
yourself mixed up in this by talking 
you and Mary.” 

Jan was silent when Albert insisted 
on Mary. He knew his brother's reason for his act 

The Sergeant was already yelling up a file of the guard. 
The Captain was looking at the book, and looking at Jan 
and Mary. He remembered the stern precepts of his army 
the rather ruthless precepts with which the old, warmer type 
of soldier within him did not agree. He was also remembering 

that he, too, was a married man. He said to 
Albert in a voice that hesitated im its stern 
ness 
“ But this man may be in with you ; 
he 's your brother—you all hve 
under the same roof.”’ 
Albert swore at him. 
“ Didn't you hear his 
surprise just now, and 
his trying to prove to 
you that | couldn't 
have done this? 
Doesn't that prove 
he had no idea of 
what I ‘ve done ? 
Did your Sergeant 
see two of us, or 
one only? Aijn't 
the facts enough, 
or do you want to 
kill the whole family, 
my brother's wife as 
well as me and him ? 
I did it—-I own to it 
I'm owning to it because 
1 don't want you to kill the 
innocent as well as the guilty. Isn't 
that enough for you?” 
The Captam, it must be = said 
again, was a comfortable and pleas 
antly marned man when he was at 


him. He nodded to the Sergeant 

Albert went out to the waiting file. Stepping briskly, the lot 
moved off 

Jan got her away betore she could hear the volley 
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OF ARMAGEDDON-—IV. 
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TALES 


DOUGLAS Ulustrated 


By W’. 
s| ‘HE Captain was a young man with a century or so of applied 
knowledge sitting behind his glance. He was a hard and 
hickory-tough creature, and so lean that he appeared to 

have reduced the flesh on his frame by scientific to the 
least amount possible for physical existence. The skin of his face 
seemed to have been thoroughly oak-tanned: it was the just and 
perfect shade of brown despaired of and desired by the young men 
From this facial 


proc cs 


who sing the tenor thingummies on the stage. 
distemper of perfection his blue-grey eyes shone out so brilliantly 
that he seemed to have his own sun behind them. He sat on his 
horse very quietly, his brows drawn down a little, and his quick, 
strong mouth puzzled 

Behind him a long train of staggering wagons came groaning 
They with all the slow rheumatism of a 
convoy, indeed, they formed a convoy. The first wagon 
and many others were drawn by beefy and hairy-hocked horses, 
and even these strong brutes were finding their loads exacting. On 


up the slope. moved 


because, 


the wagons men in frowsy service dress drowsed at the rems; and 
other soldiers, perched high up on the loads, nursed their rifles, 
slept, or chewed straws in a manner Homeric- 
ally apathetic. In the road, or moving on the 
turf it, blasés and dust-caked cavalry- 
men strung out to the entire length of 
the convoy on both sides. They were of the 
Captain's cavalry, and they part of 
the escort. The sun-steeped country was hot, 
drowsy, and vacant. The rest of the bare hill- 
side up which the convoy crawled, as well as 
the flat plain beyond the river towards which 
the convoy was going, was utterly empty and 
The convoy and its escort occupied 
There was nothing else living 
And there was no sign 


beside 
were 


formed 


stagnant 
the landscape. 
or moving to be seen. 
at all of an enemy 
All the same the Captain sat his horse look- 
ing down at the river, especially at that part of 
the nver where the road sank to the ford, to 
rise again through the low cutting that took 
it up the rather steep bank into the plain 
And as the Captain looked he was frowning. 
At the Captain's side was a Sergeant, as wooden 
as all Sergeants, but with the bright eyes of all 
the eyes that see most things—glint- 
The Lieutenant was along- 
Lieutenant 
contemptuous 


sergeants 
ing mm his red face 

Sergeant, and the was 
warm slightly 
his Captain, as its the way 


redundantly 


side the 
thinking 
thoughts of 
Lieutenant 
young The Lieutenant thought they ought to 
be down the slope and across the ford in one 


and 
with 
they are 


some when 


aptain Verreker 


time, and no erro He was thinking of offerin 

smelling -salts and other cautious and feminine things, for he 
was fed up with Verreket mammothine caution over mouse-big 
things. He looked at the Captain with the look that decimates 


that it went 


mile-eater. 


touche, his horse so 
Verreker's 


airy and 


(subaltern strength), and he 


nattily to the side of raw-bone 


had 


dancing 


When he translucent way— 


arrived, he san m an 


(atersve’t on ( SA. be liemglas Newtoa 
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“ Think they've put an army 
div. under the bushes on the other 
side? Shall 1 take a section and 
scout ‘em out?” It will be per- 
ceived that the Lieutenant’s strong 
suit was irony; oh, mordant stuft ! 


It was also, of course, perfectly obvi- 
ous to the meanest intelligence that 
there was nothing on the other sick 
for many miles but good rose-soil 
There was not enough cover for a 
full-bodied cat 


Captain Verreker took his eyes 


from the river and _ looked at 
the Sergeant There might have 


been a Lieutenant in the district, 
but he was not perfectiy appar 
ent. Captain Verreker said to the 


sergeant 

““ How do you like it 

The Sergeant weighed his answer 
in the delicate balances of his brain 
It was that Napoleon was 
going to be put outside the pale by 
WOODVILLE the retort. He said 

slowly 

“ Well, Sir, it looks all right; but you never 
The Lieutenant gurgled. He had reached the 
He perfectly understood that it was against nature that all 
He cried impatiently 


obvious 


R. CATON sagacity of the 
know, 5S! 


end of his time 
fuse. 


this mature reflection should produce so littl 


“It looks perfectly all mght to me Phere 's nobody there 
There 's no cover for anybody if they were there In any case, 
we know that there isn’t the slightest chance of the enemy Lein: 
hereabouts. They're not in decent force anywhere within mile 


of this, and they were never in decent force even in the few day 

Now, when they ‘re 

front, it flufis me how you can think that they could be about.’ 
Verreker little; the Sergeant and the 


Lieutenant felt young and got red. Whuilk 


they were here safely walled out by ou 


smiled a grinned 


he was getting red the 


Captain had forgotten him and was examining the river throug 
his glasses. When he had looked, he said disembodied), 

“ Who said there was anybody ther 

The Lieutenant remembered the Sergeant's grin, and he resented 
feeling too young Then why on earth hang about he sar 
snappily. ‘ We're about as progressive as a funeral! 





“ Well, Sir, it looks all right; but you never know, Sir.” 


“ Good word, funeral,”” said Verreker, and his glass examined 


the nmver and tts banks inch by imch 


The long convoy came groaning and snuffling to the crest it 


rolled 
held his hand upright 


forward creaking Ihe Sergeant turned in his saddle an 


The train bumped and snapped and rattled 


to a sullen halt The men on the drivers’ perche waved a litth 


and then went to sleep once mor The Service men and mitantry 


( ontimuca wre 
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The Trench Garden. 
PROM THE DRAWING BY LUCIEN JONAS. 
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on the wagons nursed their rifles, slept, and chewed straws with 
inviolable apathy. The troopers of the escort got off their horses, 
and, holding the reins, lay down on the turf and went to sleep. 
The dry sun beat down upon the dusty earth and made the whole 
world drowsy. 

The Captain lowered his glasses but kept his eyes fixed on the 
river, as though he expected something sinister to happen there 
directly he allowed his glance to stray. 

“Nothing obvious,” he said, and the Sergeant answered him 
at once. 

‘“No, Sir. Shall I ride through, Sir?” 

Verreker shook his head in refusal. 

‘I'll do that,” he said. He kicked his horse gently and went 
clicking down the slope. The Lieutenant's horse moved a little 
is the Captain went forward, and Verreker turned quietly and 
said to the Lieutenant : “ You stay here, Oxton.”’ 

rhe Captain rode slowly and those who were awake watched 
him sleepily. His going did not interest them. It had happened 
before (though not to the Lieutenant), and its apparent absurd 
irrelevance now left them unexcited. One of the men on the first 
wagon began to talk about a girl he hoped to meet in 
the town to which they were going. He had been 
in the town before the enemy had rushed it a 
few weeks back, and he described the town 
in all its inns, its smells, and its glad 


sights. The girl was one of its glad 
sights. He wondered if the girl had 


stayed on through the short occu- 
pation of the enemy. She was a 
nice girl, and she had a way of 
cooking sorrel-soup that melted 
the heart of man. He thought 
she must be there still, be 
cause the enemy had only 
held the place so short a 
time, and with the fringes 
of his line only. When 
our chaps had hit them 
from the other side, they 
stayed to 
Lieutenant 


hadn't even 
fight. The 
heard the 
drowsing on interminably. 

It stung him to irritation. 
He felt furious at the sense 
less delay. They were due 
to be into town that night, 
but at this rate they would 
never get there at all 


man’s voice 


He guessed, of course, that 
old Verreker had reason to be 
cautious, though he objected to 
his making a mania of it. rhe 
convoy was a composite one part 
commissariat, part ammunition, part 
Paymaster’s Treasury. It was important. 
It was moving towards an advanced Division 
which had, in driving the enemy back, outrun 
its supplies. At the present moment the Division 
was facing the enemy with a depleted reserve of 
food and ammunition, and with precious little 
ash to buy more of the former. The enemy 
might make a move, forward or retreating, any moment, and it 
was necessary that the Division should be ready for that move 
with fully equipped resources 

The convoy represented the resources. It was the first, and by 
far the most important, to be hurried up towards the hghting-zone 
If it arrived safely, then the Division could exist in all its efficiency 
for several days; that is, until the regular service had got into 
working order If the convoy did not arrive, or was delayed in 
any way, the few days’ lack of supplies might easily spell disaster, 
or at least a lack of effectiveness that would allow the enemy to 
escape 

There was need then for caution, even though it was unlikely 
that the enemy could have got a force through the Imes to menace 
this point. Caution, the Lieutenant thought, was an excellent 
virtue, but it could be overdone, and he thought it was being over 
done here in this patch of country through which they had taken 
1 short cut by the map The land was logically safe by all the laws 
in old joke 


Lieutenant watched the 


of fighting; it was also as featureless and as flat a 
Thinking these weighty thoughts, the 
movements of the Captain with an tritable eye 

Verreket horse picked it way down the slope with sedate 


lownes Now ar tl t stopped, as though its energy had run 
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down, and the Captain sat rigid for a moment ‘peering down at the 
ford, or over it at the blank and vacuous plain beyond the ford. 
After that he would kick his horse up, and go on for another few 
yards, and then do the whole trick over again. It was as painful 
to the Lieutenant as a doting mother forcing a child forward to 
recite a slow and sticky piece of frightful verse 
the same idiot policy of fits and starts. 


The child pursued 
The Lieutenant glared at 
the Sergeant, and the Sergeant was as wooden as a Sergeant could 
be, fixing his eyes with a look of burning intensity on Verreker’s 
slow back and the ford’s placid surface. Verreker and the Ser 
geant were a pair, the Lieutenant reflected: and he was mighty glad 
they were not a trinity. 

When Verreker reached the water’s edge, he hung a long time 
examining the road where it sank to the river. He even dismounted, 
the better to peer about, and the Lieutenant thought he looked like 
a shabby starling poking about for worms. Presently he mounted 
again, and in a moment his horse’s hoofs were plashing with nervy 
showerings in the water. As that happened, the Lieutenant heard 
an exclamation at his side, and when he looked round he saw that 
the Captain commanding the infantry of the escort had come up 

to them. 
The infantry Captain was a short, thick, globular 
man who had the habit of carrying geniality 
to excess. The Lieutenant, without precise 
examination of the fellow, felt the good 
humour of his presence, and he said, 
glad to 
tedium 


relieve the prevailing 
‘ Verreker 's gone down to 

see if the river's warmed 

enough for our wagon teams.” 

It must be recalled that the 
Lieutenant's strong suit was 
Irony. The irony did not 
click. The little infantry- 
man was surprising. He 
blew a_ strong, nervous 
breath through his teeth, 
and he said 

“My Lord, that man 
Verreker 's got some 
sand !”’ 

The Lieutenant could 
not believe his ears. He 
looked at the infantryman, 
and he was astonished to 


see the round and comic 
face set in almost tragic 
lines ol serrousness He 


looked at the Sergeant he 

feared that he had missed some 
thing he should have seen. The 
Sergeant’s — face was startling. 
Under the brick-red of the scorched 
skin there was a pallid gleam Also, 
the man was sweating hard 
Verreker was well into the river now. His 
horse was going at a walk and he was moving 
it this way and that, quartering the bed so that 


She had a way of cooking sorrel-soup not one yard's space should es ape the tread 
that melted the heart of man. 


The Lieutenant's perplexity changed to a vague 
uneasiness. He swung to the infantryman, and 
the infantryman, who had been examining him, smiled 

From your attitude towards life,” he said, “ I don't suppose 
it ever occurred to you that that ford might be mined.” 

The Lieutenant, as he looked down at the small, distant figure 
of his ¢ aptain, was at once conscious that his heart was hammermeg 
violently The entire complexion of Verreker’s action had now 
changed The Lieutenant perceived not a man who was prone to 
old-womanly caution, but a creature guilty of almost foolhardy 
rashness. He saw a man who had deliberately put himself in the 
wav of being blown out of existence at a moment's notice He 
knew what iimes were At the pressure of a foot the hidden hell 
would burst upward with appalling force The Lieutenant seemed 
waiting with an 


to hang as though over an enormous depth 


excruciating intentne while Verreker slowly and systematically 
felt about the bottom of the ford for something that would blow 

him to bits 
The process lasted for eternity that 1s, for twelve minutes. 
The cavalry Captain went overt the ground thoroughly, leaving no 
i untouched At everv tick of the watch the Lieutenant ex 
pected to hear that terrible roar, expected to see that ternmble 
spouting of water and mud and flame and thick smoke that 
Nothing 


wnal the death of an exceedingly brave man 
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happened. Verreker went forward with the impulse of a snail, 
testing the river bottom methodically. The man’s courageous 
exactitude seemed of an order of courage almost inhuman. Death 
might be his at the flash of any moment, but he did not for an 
instant relax his systematic exploration. 

The Lieutenant could see that the infantry Captain and the 
Sergeant were both sweating. He touched his own forehead with 
a wobbly hand, and his own forehead was wet too. He felt 
inclined to shout, but he knew that shouting would be absurd, and 
it might be dangerous. 

Verreker’s horse rose out of the water on to the further bank. 
It seemed all over now. The Lieutenant was all but choked by 
his great sigh of relief. But in a blazing instant the sigh changed 
to an oath. He heard the infantryman exclaim, and he heard the 
Sergeant moan “‘ Oh, my Gawd!” 

Verreker, quite clear of the river, had suddenly pulled his 
horse on to its haunches. He had swung the animal round 
in a wildly clattering moment, and “ Now,” thought — the 
Lieutenant, “now it’s coming!’’ He almost cringed. There 
should have been a vile explosion. There was no_ explosion. 
Verreker was steady again; he sat his quietened animal like a 


statue. He was quiet again himself, and his eyes were bent 








* All right now, Sergeant, I think,”’ they heard his far-off voice 
call. ‘ Drive a few bullocks across first, anyhow.” 

The Sergeant had almost smiled—-he certainly cursed profoundly 
in the gladness of his relief. In a few moments he had collected a 
bunch of cattle, and brought them to the top of the slope. “ Better 
stay ‘ere, Sir, fer th’ moment,”” he said to the Lieutenant, and 
then he drove his fool cattle at a gallop down the slope, through 
the ford to the other side. Nothing happened to them. Even 
before Verreker had waved his hand, the infantryman, with a 
“ That ’s all serene, thank the Lord!” had turned about and 
was snapping orders. 

With lurchings and snappings and creakings, the drowsy convoy 
stirred in its sleep and went oozing down to the ford 


An hour later, when the last clump of bored cavalry had 
splashed through the ford and had passed it by some hundred 
yards, the Lieutenant, with timidity begot of a consciousness of 
inexperience, came to Verreker’s side. He had the Knowledge-is 
Power look. Verreker had a wire in his hand, one end of it. The 
other end seemed to end in the river bank. The wire didn’t help 
ideas. 

“ Well,” said the Lieutenant, “ 


well, I say, what was it ? 
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“My Lord, that man Verreker ‘s got some sand!” 


downward once more with his exacting and vigilant scrutiny. 
The Lieutenant hung in space. He felt that he was suspended 
from the heavens in a glass jar from which all air and sound 
sucked by an immense and powerful instrument. 
Verreker was acting with the 


had been 
Verreker was painful to look at. 
deliberation of eternities 

The Captain had now slipped from his saddle. He bent very 
close to the ground, and seemed to follow with his eyes some 
thing that crossed the road low down. In a moment his hand 
went into his pocket, came out, and then went downward. He 
did something with overweening care near the ground, straight 
ened, strained backwards, jerking his hands as though pulling 
on a Tope 

sos, hy 
said the Sergeant again, in his limited vocabulary 


exclaimed the infantryman, and “ Oh, my Gawd!” 
In both voices 
was the accent of fear 

Away on the right of the bank something jumped in the earth 
A little trickle of mould slithered down and rolled imto the river 
without splash. The distant figure flung something away from 
him. Then he bent, picked up another object, and with that in 
his hand walked slowly up the road, still examining the road with 
inordinate care ; his horse walked after him. For a minute he was 
half obliterated in the cutting, then he appeared on the bank over 
hanging the rivet lor a moment he stood there, moving his hand 
very carefully, like 
Then he looked up to the waiting men 


a man getting a long piece of string over an 


obstack 


Sr Soa 


Verreker was amiable and smiling. He said quietly, “ Mind 
your ears,” and then he pulled on the wire. 

The river bank burst in thunder. It did not earthquake, but 
it turned itself into a sort of gun. A great mass of stone and earth 
and rock and old iron went hurling across the water. It struck out 
full across the ford. If the convoy had been crossing, the wagons 
that would have been in the water would have been annihilated. 
A great pile of wreckage of men and horses and carts would 
have piled up in the path of the ford. The disaster would have 
been ugly and _ terrible The Lieutenant looked as scared as 
he felt. 

“Have you ever >" said Verreker. 
“ Because, if you have or you haven't, that’s one. It's an earth 
gun dug into the river bank. If impetuous youth, with his jolly 
convoy behind, had charged over this ford, impetuous youth would 
have been mangled to mince, and his convoy with him. Hts horse 
would have hit the trip-wire, which I cut, and the trip-wire would 
probably by pulling the trigger of a 
I don't want to improve the 
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have fired the bottled mine 
rifle.and the rest would be mess 
shining hour, but fords ain't things to be crossed one time 
Sometimes they ‘re mined, sometimes they ‘re this.’ 

But the Lieutenant wasn't thinking of his folly, and he didn’t 
mind the lecture He was thinking of the quiet man who had 
walked his horse through the river, feeling that perhaps he was 
walking it over the roof of hell The Lieutenant felt he would 
take anything from a man who could do that. 
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